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At  its  June  1994  meeting,  the  Legislative  Finance  Committee  (LFC)  voted  to 
request  that  the  director  of  the  Department  of  Corrections  and  Human  Services 
provide  a  report  at  the  September  LFC  meeting  responding  to  concerns  about 
management  of  the  Mountain  View  School  and  Pine  Hills  Schools.  The 
department's  report  is  attached.  The  following  additional  attachments  provide 
background  information  regarding  the  issues  involved:  1)  a  letter  from 
employees  of  Mountain  View  School  to  certain  legislators;  2)  Representative 
Nelson's  letter  of  June  15,  1994  requesting  the  report;  and  3)  Director 
Hudson's   letter  of  agreement   dated   June   30,   1994. 
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April  25.  1994 


Mr.  Clayton  Schenck 
Legislative  Fiscal  Analvst 
Capi  to  1  Station 
Helena.  MT   59620 

Dear  Mr.  Schenck: 

Mountain  View  School  staff  are  concerned  for  Montana's  at-risk 
delinquent  youths.  We  feel  student  needs  should  be  met  first 
before  any  new  programs  are  planned  for  Montana  youth.  We  have 
expressed  our  opinions  to  administrators  and  Department  Heads,  but 
have  received  no  satisfaction. 

Are  you  aware  of  what  is  happening  to  Montana's  delinquent 
youth?   Here  are  some  startling  facts  to  ponder: 

1.)  The  recent  change-over  from  institutionalized  care  is 
causing  Montana  youth  to  "fall  through  the  cracks."  A  recent  quote 
from  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Gladys  Vance,  in  the  April  Sth  Great 
Falls  Tribune  stated.  "We  are  not  sending  out  very  good  messages  to 
our  young  populations  when  we  put  them  in  and  turn  them  out  only  to 
be  seeing  them  again  in  a  couple  days  and  repeat  the  process.  They 
know  this  better  than  anyone."  At  Mountain  View  School  (MVS)  our 
length  of  evaluation  has  changed  from  45  day  evaluations  to  10-14 
day  evaluations  and  0-90  day  evaluations.  The  10-14  day 
evaluations  make  it  impossible  to  assess  the  educational, 
emotional,  and  behavioral  needs  of  the  child. 


2.)  In  past  years  MVS  accommodated  over  70  female  students  at 
a  time.  Now  we  are  capped  at  thirty  students  total--lS  beds  for 
females  and  12  for  males.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  closure  of 
one  irreparable  cottage.  The  major  part  is  due  to  the  current 
trend  toward  placing  students  in  their  communities.  This  trend 
holds  little  or  no  regard  to  the  child's  behavior  and  effects  of 
this  behavior  on  those  home  communities.  Gladys  Vance  went  on  to 
say  in  the  Tribune  article  that  the  juvenile  detention  system  has 
become  "a  revolving  door  situation.  .  ."  This  comment  describes 
Our  situation  perfectly.  Students  are  released  with  little  regard 
for  their  readiness  to  re-enter  society  merely  to  provide  the  "bunk 
space"  for  new  arrivals.  Theoretically,  when  a  female  is  returned 
to  MVS  and  the  beds  are  full,  another  female  will  be  placed  into  a 
community.  One  of  the  results  is  that  we  have  females  on  extended 
leave  .just  to  alleviate  the  bunk  space  problem.  Most  have  not  met 
their  treatment  issues  or  shown  any  measurable  progress  in  our 
program.  Since  students  are  not  placed,  they  are  not  attending 
school  and  are  not  receiving  the  care  and  treatment  intended  to  be 
provided  by  MVS.  MVS  staff  are  faced  with  the  impossibility  of 
trying  to  squeeze  their  treatment  plan  requirements  into  too  short 
a  t  ime . 


Some  examples  of  inappropriate  student  placement  planning  are: 

*One  student  was  placed  with  the  Managed  Resources 
Montana  plan.  The  student  ran.  then  sot  picked  up  in 
Spokane  after  stealing  a  car.  and  using  a  firearm  for 
multiple  burglaries. 

*One  student  was  preparing  to  leave,  but  had  no  agency  or 
placement  t*hat  would  take  her.   She  was  sent  out  anyway. 

♦Another  student  was  preparing  to  leave,  but  only  four 
hours  before  departure  still  had  no  one  to  pick  her  up  at 
her  destination. 

*One  student  who  was  placed  due  to  overcrowding.,  returned 
24  hours  later  because  she  ran  away. 

If  retained  at  MVS ,  students  could  often,  in  a  matter  of  days 

or  weeks,  complete  high  school  courses  with  credit.   Instead  they 

are  placed  and  lose  all  credit  for  the  work  they  did  here.  This 
places  them  in  an  even  larger  educational  disadvantage. 

It  was  quoted  in  a  recent  Missoulian  editorial  that  our 
Governor  should  appoint  a  team  of  independent  investigators  to 
review  DFS  policies,  practices,  and  cases.  The  article  further 
stated  that  if  an  agency  cannot  make  its  program  better,  it  should 
at  least  avoid  making  it  worse.  We  definitely  concur  with  this 
statement  . 

We  have  been  challenged  to  teach  Montana  at-risk  youth.  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  fulfill  that  challenge  due  to 
the  changes  which  have  recently  occurred  at  administrative  levels. 

Our  program  is  not  fulfilling  it's  mission!  The  total 
treatment  program  has  become  so  diluted  that  it  has  lost  it's 
effectiveness.  We  are  concerned  about  the  safety  and  health  issues 
of  the  students  and  staff.  There  have  been  several  undocumented 
incidents  in  which  students/staff  have  been  at  risk  on  the  school 
premises.  In  the  past  education  has  been  a  priority  and  a  safe, 
structured  environment  was  mandated  but  it  is  questioned  at  this 
time.  If  our  mission  is  to  rehabilitate  at-risk  students,  they 
need  to  first  thrive  in  a  structured  environment  where  each 
individual  makes  substantial  progress  in  his/her  treatment  program. 
Only  then  can  we  expect  these  youth  to  return  to  the  community  with 
the  ability  to  make  positive  choices  and  become  productive  Montana 
ci t  i  zens . 

S  incere ly , 


Mountain  View  Staff 
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June    15,    1994 


Mr.   Hank   Hudson,   Director 

Department   of  Corrections   and   Human   Services 

48   North   Last   Chance   Gulch 

Helena,   MT      59620 

Dear   Mr.   Hudson: 

At  our  June  10  meeting,  the  Legislative  Finance  Committee  (LFC)  had  a  brief 
discussion  about  concerns  raised  in  letters  from  staff  members  of  Mountain 
View  School  about  the  management  of  the  school.  Concerns  were  also  raised 
by   the   committee   about   management   of  Pine   Hills   School. 

The  LFC  requests  that  you  provide  a  report  to  the  LFC  at  its  next  meeting 
on  September  8  and  9  regarding  the  management  of  the  Mountain  View  and 
Pine  Hills  Schools.  Specific  concerns  raised  by  the  committee  include:  1)  how 
are  youth  being  treated  at  the  schools;  2)  what  is  the  pattern  of  stay  and 
repeat  offenders  at  the  schools;  and  3)  why  have  vocational  programs  been 
dropped? 

I  have  included  this  report  on  the  tentative  agenda  for  the  September  meeting 
of  the  LFC.  Please  provide  the  Office  of  the  Legislative  Fiscal  Analyst  with 
copies  of  any  written  reports  by  August  26  so  that  a  copy  can  be  mailed  to 
the   LFC   members   prior   to  the   meeting. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  request,  please  contact  Legislative  Fiscal 
Analyst   Clayton   Schenck  at  444-2986   for  assistance. 

Sincerely, 


Representative  Tom   Nelson 

Chairman,   Legislative   Finance   Committee 
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June  30,  1994 

Representative  Thomas  E.  Nelson 
1116  Moon  Valley  Road 
Billings,  MT   59105 

Dear  Representative  Nelson: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  invitation  to  discuss  Mountain 
View  and  Pine  Hills  issues  at  the  next  Legislative  Finance 
Committee  meeting.   My  staff  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to 
the  questions  in  your  June  15  letter  and  we  will  provide  Mr. 
Schenck  with  our  written  materials  by  August  26. 

The  Department  is  excited  about  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
at  both  these  institutions.   We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  these  issues  with  -the  Committee  and  to  also  discuss  our 
plans  for  the  future. 

Sincerely, 

Hank  Hudson 
Director 

cc:   Clayton  Schenck  >/ 
Al  Davis 
Dave  Lewis 
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TO: 

FROM : 

RE: 

DATE: 


Legislative  Finance  Committee 

Al  Davis,  Administrator 
Juvenile  Corrections  Division 


Juvenile  Corrections  System  Study 
August  31,  1994 


The  Legislative  Finance  Committee  meeting  on  September  8  and  9 
has  included  on  the  agenda',  a  discussion  on  Juvenile  Corrections 
activity.   At  this  juncture'  of  planning  and  implementation,  it  is 
difficult  to  discuss  any  specific  component  of  the  Juvenile 
Corrections  system  independent  of  total  system  awareness.   With 
this  letter  I  am  including  background  documentation  to  assist  you 
in  understanding  more  clearly  where  juvenile  corrections  is 
headed  in  Montana. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  following  specific  areas  are  of 
concern: 

1.  Purpose  of  Mountain  View  School 

2 .  Proposed  program  impact  on  Juvenile  Corrections 
Division. 

3 .  Program  opportunities  for  juveniles  under  division 
authority. 

The  implementation  of  a  Wilderness  Treatment  Program  for  youth 
admitted  to  the  Juvenile  Corrections  Division  will  have  major 
impact  on  the  total  system.   EXHIBIT  A  provides  general  back 
ground  on  the  program.   This  responds  to  the  Mountain  View  School 
purpose  question. 

Determining  how  best  to  utilize  program  options  is  dependent  on 
early  classification.   The  developed  Montana  Placement  Guideline 
has  been  developed  to  assist  in  determining  where  youth  should  be 
placed  in  the  system.   EXHIBIT  B  provides  background  on  that 
process. 


•AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER- 


Availability  of  programs  at  the  community  level  is  demanded  if 
success  is  to  be  realized  in  enhancing  the  community  based 
corrections  philosophy.   EXHIBIT  C  describes  nine  local  programs 
that  have  been  implemented  since  the  past  regular  legislative 
session. 
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Interim  Legislative  Finance  Committ; 

Al  Davis,  Administrator 
Juvenile  Corrections  Division 


Date:      August  30,  1994 

Re:       Wilderness  Treatment  Program 

INTRODUCTION: 

In  an  effort  to  reserve  secure-care  beds  (Pine  Hills  School)  for 
only  those  youth  demanding  high  cost  secure  placement,  attention 
is  being  directed  to  the  development  of  other  options  for 
adjudicated  youth  committed  to  the  department. 

Wilderness  treatment  for  adjudicated  youth  has  gained  national 
recognition  as  an  effective  intervention.   Wilderness  treatment 
is  a  structured,  high  impact,  staff  intensive,  intervention  that 
has  proven  to  be  effective  for  youth  who  demand  out-of-home 
placement . 

BACKGROUND : 

A  national  survey  identified  The  Aspen  Achievement  Academy  in  the 
state  of  Utah  as  being  a  wilderness  treatment  program  that  was 
showing  positive  results.   Its  six  year  history  suggested  a 
program  that  was  proven  in  providing  a  meaningful  response  to  the 
needs  of  admitted  youth. 

The  Aspen  wilderness  program  is  a  two  month,  staff  intensive 
experience  designed  to  treat  serious  emotionally  disturbed  youth. 
Special  emphasis  is  devoted  to  aftercare  case-management  and 
family  involvement .   Youth  in  the  program  are  involved  in  a 
graduated  (phased)  responsibility  experience  with  intensive 
clinical,  education,  and  public  service  work. 

MONTANA  WILDERNESS  PROGRAM  PROFILE 


•AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER' 


The  Montana  Wilderness  option  for  adjudicated  youth  is  separated 
into  4  distinct  phases.   Each  phase  is  designed  to  enhance  the 
responsibility  of  involved  youth  through  a  graduated  process. 
Accountability  for  actions  committed  by  involved  students  would 
be  viewed  on  a  level  playing  field  with  treatment  and  public 
safety.   A  description  of  the  4  phases  of  the  program  are  as 
follows : 

PHASE   I    -    STABILIZATION,    ORIENTATION,    AND  STAGING 

Location    :      Mountain   View  School    Campus 

Length  of  Program:      Not    to   exceed  1  month 

Capacity:      20  beds 

Program  Synopsis :      All   youth  not   designated  as  Serious 
Offenders   would  be  referred   to   this  program.      Programming 
would  offer  a   structured,    staff  intensive,    program  designed 
to   evaluate,    and  prepare   the  youngster  for  entrance   into   the 
wilderness  program.      Those  referrals   found  not    to  be   found 
to  be  appropriate   for   the  program  would  be  identified  and 
appropriate  programming  developed. 

Program  Responsibility:      Department   of  Family  Services, 

Juvenile   Corrections  Division. 
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PHASE   II    -    WILDERNESS   EXPERIENCE 

Location:      National   Forest   and  Mountain   View  School    Campus 

Length  of  Program:      58   days. 

Capacity:      24    students    (3   groups  of   8   students) 

Program  Synopsis :      Residents  would  be   involved  in   an   intense 
58-day  wilderness   experience.      The   curriculum  includes  heavy 
influence  in   clinical,    educational,    and  public  work 
experience.      Family  and  case-manager  awareness  would  be  . 
initiated  at    this  phase. 

Program  Responsibility:      Contract  with  private  provider 

PHASE  III    -    TRANSITION  PHASE 

Location:      Mountain   View  School 
Length  of  Program:     Not   to  exceed  2  months 
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Capacity:      16  students 

Program  Synopsis :     At   this  phase,    students   would  begin 
developing  skills    to  reintegrate   into   community  based 
programs.      Life  Skills,    education,    and   clinical    services 
would  be  provided  as  well    as   introduction   into  Montana 
Conservation   Corps,    and  other  service   opportunities . 
Special   emphasis   will  be  placed  on   family  and/or  other 
significant   other  issues. 

Program  Responsibility:      Contract  with  private  provider 


PHASE   IV    -    AFTERCARE   PHASE 

Location:      Home   Communities 

Length  of  Program:      2  months 

Capacity:      24   students 

Program  Synopsis :      Continuity  of  experience  would  be 
enhanced   through  intensive   follow  up  with  student 
reintegration   into  home   community.      Intensive   contact  with 
students,    their  families  and  community  service  providers 
will   occur  maximizing  the  potential    for  successful   reentry. 

Program  Responsibility:      Contract  with  private  provider 

IMPLEMENTATION: 

Moving  towards  implementation  has  involved  a  lengthy  process  of 
concept  development.   The  following  reveals  a  review  of  this 
process : 

1.  Juvenile  Corrections  Administrators  from  four  states  (Montana,  Utah, 
Nevada  and  New  Mexico)  met  to  review  the  Aspen  program  in  detail. 
Discussions  centered  around  modifications  needed  to  adjust  the 
program  to  address  needs  of  adjudicated  youth  rather  than 
emotionally  disturbed  youth. 

2.  A  58  day  curriculum  was  developed  to  provide  a  wilderness  experience 
designed  to  respond  to  adjudicated,  delinquent  youth. 

3.  Each  of  the  four  states  provided  two  adjudicated,  delinquent  youth 
to  participate  in  a  pilot  wilderness  experience  in  Utah. 

4.  Aspen  officials,  out-of-state  consultants,  and  Montana  Juvenile 
Corrections  officials  met  in  Montana  to  review  potential  sites  and 
determine  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  model  program  in 
Montana. 

5.  Discussions  opened  with  Montana  Conservation  Corps  Officeof  Public 


Instructions  officials  to  develop  work  and  education  interface. 

6.     Selected  Montana  Juvenile  Justice  officials  visited  the  developed 
wilderness  program  for  adjudicated  youth  in  Utah. 

7      Conservation  Corps,  Department  of  Family  Services,  Office  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  Aspen  Program  staff  reviewed  "expanded"  program 
concept.   This  involved  transition  and  aftercare  needs. 

8.     The  Helena  National  Forest  was  assessed  as  a  potential  site  for 
program  with'' base  location  at  Mountain  View  School. 

9      Negotiations  opened  with  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  U.S.  Forest 

Service,  Department  cf  State  Lands,  and  Montana  Wildlife  and  Parks 
officials  to  finalize  site  and  program  development. 


The  wilderness   treatment   concept   will   provide   intervention 
services    for  all   appropriate  youth    (male   and   female)    who   are 
adjudicated  and   in  need  of   out-of-home  placement  because   of 
delinquent   activity.      The  Montana   Secure   Care   Placement   Guideline 
will  be  used   to  assist   to  determine   appropriateness   of    referrals. 

The  Montana  Wilderness   Treatment  program  is   designed   to  be   a 
staff    intensive,    treatment,    experiential   educational   program  with 
heavy  emphasis   on  work  experience.      Major   transition  and 
aftercare  programing  will   provide   community   reintegration 
activity. 

It  has  been  determined  that   approximately   300   youth  are   committed 
to  corrections   division  programs   each  year.      Of   these   300   youth, 
it  has   been  established  that   approximately   40%    (120   youth)    are 
appropriate   for  secure-care  placement.      30%   .(90   youth)    are   in 
need  of  programming  outside   of   their  home   community.       20%    (60 
youth)       require   supplemental    services  which   could  be  provided   m 
their  home   community.      10%    (30   youth)    should  not   require   juvenile 
correctional    intervention. 

The  wilderness  program  will  provide   for   96   placements   a  year   for 
adjudicated  youth   requiring   intervention  above   and  beyond  what 
can  be  provided  at   the   community   level. 

IMPLEMENTATION   RESULTS : 

•*  The   Mountain  View   School    would   provide    the   program   site    for   a 

capacity  of    60    adjudicated  youth. 

•  Youth   involved   in  the  Wilderness  program  would  have   a   significantly 
increased  period  of    intensive   transition   and   aftercare    experience. 

•  The   capacity  of    the   Corrections   Division   to   serve   adjudicated  youth 
would  be    increased. 

•  Costs   currently  devoted   to    secure-care   placement   would   be    reduced 
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allowing  for  fund  shifting  to  community  based  activity. 

•  The  length  of  stay  at  Pine  Kills  School  would  be  increased  and  the 
population  (80)  maintained  at  a  manageable  level. 

•  Emphasis  on  local  and  aftercare  programming  would  be  emphasized. 

•  Opportunities  to  collaborate  and  access  other  options  such  as 
Community  Services  work,  Conservation  Corps,  and  other  government 
subsidized  programs  would  be  enhanced. 

•  Program  impact  would  encourage  total  juvenile  justice  and  Department 
of  Family  Services  integration. 

•  Refinancing  opportunities  would  be  increased. 

•**    Implementation  of  the  program  would  NOT  require  additional  funding 
or  FTE. 

•  The  focus  on  family  involvement  in  the  treatment  plan  would  be 
greatly  increased. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  justify  the  costs  associated  with  operating 
two  secure-care  facilities  in  a  state  the  size  of  Montana.   Current  system 
demands  duplicate  services  at  two  sites  that  could  be  eliminated  through 
consolidation. 

A  request  for  a  "replacement"  lodge  has  been  requested  as  a  part  of  the 
Long  Range  Building  plan.   This  lodge  would  replace  an  outdated  structure 
with  a  lodge  designed  to  accommodate  secure-care  males  and  females.   It  is 
anticipated  that  female,  serious-offender  demand  should  not  exceed  15 
youth.   The  estimated  cost  for  this  request  is  $1,600,000. 
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TO: 

FR: 

RE: 

DATE: 


Legislative  Finance  Committee 

Al  Davis,  Administrator 
Juvenile  Corrections  Divisi 

Montana  Placement  Guideline 

August  30,  1994 


A  Placement  Guideline  designed  to  determine  a  means  of  insuring 
that  only  youth  in  need  of  secure  care  are  referred  to  juvenile 
corrections  facilities  has  been  developed.   The  guideline  was 
field  tested  in  a  pilot  study  which  began  in  January  1993  and 
ended  in  July  1993.   It  is  hoped  that  full-state  implementation 
can  be  considered  in  October  of  1994. 

Information  on  youth  placed  at  Mountain  View  School  (MVS)  and 
Pine  Hills  School  (PHS)  was  collected  by  personnel  at  each 
facility  on  a  form  developed  by  the  Center  For  the  Study  of  Youth 
Policy.    The  information  was  coded  and  entered  into  the 
computer  by  CSYP  staff  on  a  total  of  440  youths. (125  girls  and 
315  boys)   These  youth  comprised  a  years  intake  (1992)  at  both 
institutions. 

In  order  to  determine  the  level  of  seriousness  of  an  offense 
committed  by  a  youth,  the  Montana  adult  criminal  code  and 
corresponding  sentencing  guidelines  were  used.   Offenses  were 
grouped  according  to  the  maximum  sentence  an  adult  could  receive 
for  an  offense  and  weighted  accordingly. 
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OVERVIEW  OF  CURRENT  SYSTEM 

Who  is  being  placed  in  Secure  Care? 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  youth  placed  in  secure  facilities  during 
the  study  period  were  coded  as  "White"  (SEE  TABLE  1) .   Native 
American  youth  accounted  for  19%,  and  Hispanic  youth  5%.   Twelve 
percent  of  the  youth  were  of  unknown  ethnic  background. 


TABLE  1  . 

ETHNIC  BACKGROUND  OF  MONTANA  YOUTH  PLACED  IN 
SECURE  FACILITIES:   MARCH  1991  -  MARCH  1992 


ETHNIC  BACKGROUND 

Females 
n    % 

Anglo 

81 

66% 

Hispanic 

6 

5% 

Native  Am. 

32 

26% 

Not  Known 

4 

2% 

Total 

123 

29% 

Male 
n 

% 

Tota 
n 

1 
% 

187 

62% 

268 

63% 

16 

5% 

22 

5% 

46 

15% 

'  78 

18% 

51 

16% 

51 

12% 

300 

71% 

423 

100% 

note:   There  were  differences  among  male  and  female  populations 
in  terms  of  ethnicity.   Native  Americans  made  up  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  female  population  than  they  did  of  the  male 
population.   Almost  all  cases  with  "unknown"  ethnicity  were  male 


Where  are  the  youth  from? 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  all  males  placed  at  PHS  came  from  five 
counties:   Cascade  (46),  Flathead  (33),  Missoula  (41),  Silver  Bow 
(19)  and  Yellowstone  (39) .   Five  counties  accounted  for  64%  of 
the  female  placements:   The  rest  of  the  counties  had  smaller 
numbers 'of  placements  ranging  from  one  to  under  12  for  the  males 
and  under  six  for  the  females.  (SEE  TABLE  2) 

TABLE  2  • 
YOUTH  PLACED  IN  SECURE  CARE  IN  MONTANA  BY  COUNTY 


March  1991  ■ 

-  March  1992 

Female 

County 

Male 

Female 

County 

Male 

0 

Beaverhd 

5 

0 

Big  Horn 

1 

0 

Blaine 

1 

0 

Carbon 

13 

22 

Cascade 

46 

1 

Custer 

5 

1 

Dawson 

0 

3 

D  Lodge 

9 

0 

Fergus 

2 

9 

Flathd 

33 

5 

Gallatin 

7 

5 

Glacier 

2 

3 

Hill 

12 

1 

Jefferson 

9 

4 

Lake 

9 

9 

L  &  C 

11 

5 

Lincoln 

10 

17 

Missoula 

41 

1 

Muslshll 

6 

1 

Park 

3 

0 

Phillips 

1 

0 

Pondera 

1 

5 

Powell 

1 

7 

Ravalli 

8 

0 

Richlnd 

2 

0 

Rsvlelt 

1 

1 

Rosebud 

3 

0 

Sanders 

6 

3 

Slvr  Bow 

19 

0 

Toole 

2 

0 

Valley 

1 

21 

Yellowst 

39 

Use  of 

Secure  Care 

• 

During  the  time  period  of  the  study,  there  were  four  reasons  for 
placement  at  PHS  or  MVS  (SEE  TABLE  3)  .   Reasons  for  placement 
varied  greatly  between  males  and  females. 


TABLE  3 

REASON  FOR  PLACEMENT  IN  SECURE  FACILITIES  FOR 

MONTANA  YOUTH.   March  1991  -  March  1992 


Females 
REASON  FOR  PLACEMENT 

EVALUATION      81   66% 
RPV         0    0% 


Males 


Total 


91    30%   172   41? 
61    20%    61   145 


HOLD 
REGULAR  COMMIT 
TOTAL 


0  0% 
42  34% 
123   29% 


8    3% 
140   47% 
300   71% 


8  2% 
182  43% 
423  1005 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  SECURE  CARE  GUIDELINES 

Formal  guidelines  for  the  use  of  secure  care  are  generally 
developed  out  of  a  desire  to  provide  equitable  decisions  for 
juvenile  justice  youth  across  and  within  juvenile  court 
jurisdictions.   Without  the  use  of  formal  guidelines  decisions 
about  who  to  place  in  secure  care  can  vary  greatly. 

While  most  judges  can  agree  that  secure  institutions  should  be 
utilized  for  only  serious  and  chronic  offenders,  they  may  differ 
on  what  these  terms  mean.   In  addition,  lack  of  alternative 
placement  options  and  money  to  pay  for  alternatives,  public 
opinion,  and  other  factors  out  of  the  control  of  the  youth  or  the 
judicial  process,  can  affect  youth  placement  decisions  across  and 
even  within  judicial  jurisdictions.   Written  guidelines  objectify 
and  process  and  make  decisions  across  jurisdictions  more  likely 
to  be  similar. 

Juvenile  court  judges  make  decisions  based  on  many  factors: 

PROTECTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC.   Judges  and  others  who  make 
placement  decisions  have  public  safety  as  their  primary 
consideration.   Guidelines  provide  a  consistent,  objective 
method  for  decision  makers  to  use  in  responding  to  public 
safety  concerns  as  expressed  by  local  residents. 

•  NON- INCARCERATION  FOR  MINOR  OFFENDERS.   Incarceration  in  a 
secure  facility  should  not  be  used  as  a  placement  option  for 
minor  offenders.   Less  restrictive  community-based  options 
have  proven  to  be  more  effective,  less  costly  and  more 
consistent  with  the  kind  of  consequence  associated  with  the 
commission  of  minor  offenses. 

JUST  DESERTS.   Decisions  about  the  use  of  secure  care  are 
traditionally  built  around  the  idea  that  youth  who  commit 
more  serious  offenses  should  pay  a  higher  penalty  than  youth 
who  commit  less  serious  offenses.   In  addition,  those  youth 
who  are  chronic  offenders,  and  who  commit  more  and  more 
serious  offenses  as  time  goes  on,  should  also  receive  more 
restrictive  placements  than  those  whose  history  is  less 
chronic  or  serious.   Secure  care  guidelines  provide  for 
consistency  in  sentencing  that  is  more  "fair"  ,  since  they 
take  into  account  offending  history  and  connect  offenses  to 
punishment  considerations  in  an  objective  consistent  manner. 

Montana  Guidelines 

Montana  is  adopting  guidelines  that  focus  on  legal  factors  in 
making  decisions  involving  the  use  of  secure  care,  separating 
treatment  needs  from  actual  criminal  behavior.   We  suggest  that 
the  treatment  needs  of  a  youth,  which  are  also  tied  into  his/her 
risk  of  reoffending  if  such  needs  are  not  addressed,  be  taken 


into  account  after  the  decision  is  made  regarding  secure  care. 

This  plan  will  allow  non-serious/chronic  offenders  with  high 
treatment  needs  to  be  supervised  closely  in  a  community  setting 
rather  than  at  a  secure  facility.   It  will  hold  a  youth 
responsible  for  his/her  own  behavior  but  will  but  restrict  their 
liberty  for  problems  having  nothing  to  do  with  criminal  activity. 

States  utilizing  guidelines  have  seen  a  decrease  in  the  use  of 
secure  care  and  a  need  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  community 
based  placement  options.   Any  reduction  in  reliance  on  secure 
care  in  Montana  must  be  paired  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
alternatives  available  in  each  jurisdiction. 

The  proposed  guideline  follows  a  pattern  of  decision  making  used 
in  Washington,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Virginia.  As  in 
these  states,  Montana  will  use  the  current  offense  and  the 
youth's  past  behavior  in  making  decisions  about  whether  or  not  to 
place  a  youth  in  secure  care  or  in  an  alternative  setting. 

Finally,  guidelines  are  just  that  -  guidelines.  The  option  of 
overrides  must  be  available,  however  documentation  of  overrides 
must  be  maintained  to  be  used  as  adjustments  are  made  to  the 
instrument . 

Guidelines  for  Secure  Care 

For  the  purpose  of  ranking,  the  Montana  guidelines  utilize 
maximum  sentences  for  adults  as  a  measure  of  offense  seriousness. 
Offenses  are  grouped  as  follows: 

Violent:   maximum  sentences  of  death,  life  imprisonment  or 
40  years  in  prison. 

Serious:  all  other  crimes  against  persons  with  sentences  of 
10  or  2  0  year  maximum. 

Minor:   Serious  misdemeanors  with  sentences  of  less  than  one 
year  but  more  than  10  days. 

Other  misdemeanors  and  status  offenses. 

Proposed  guidelines  are  based  on  the  following  policy: 

Consideration  of  secure  care  is  given  for  only  for  those  youth 
who  are  serious/chronic  offenders,  or  for  those  youth  who  commit 
a  violent  offense,  no  matter  how  many  other  prior  offenses  they 
have  committed.  . 

Youth  with  the  following  histories  will  be  considered 
serious/chronic  offenders,  and  placement  in  the  most  secure 
setting  should  be  considered: 


•  Youth  who  commit  a  violent  offense  regardless  of  their 
prior  history. 

•  Youth  who  commit  a  serious  offense  and  have  a  separate 
referral  or  adjudicated  for  a  prior  violent  offense  in  their 
history. 

•  Youth  who  commit  a  property  offense  and  have  two  or  more 
separate  referrals  or  adjudications  for  serious  offenses  in 
their  past  record. 

•  Youth  who  have  combination' of  four  or  more  separate 
referrals  or  adjudications  for  criminal  offenses  on  their 
record  with  at  least  one  offense  being  a  felony. 

RESULTS  OF  GUIDELINE  APPLICATION 

The  guideline  instrument  was  applied  to  the  419  youths  described 
elsewhere  in  this  report.   Once  again  their  were  differences 
between  male  and  female  scores  (SEE  TABLE  4)   All  together,  only 
13  females  scored  high  enough  to  qualify  for  secure  care.   Of 
these  13,  four  were  probation  violators  who  had  not  committed  a 
new  offense. 

Based  on  the  scores  on  the  secure  care  guideline,  135  youths  out 
of  the  419  scored  would  have  been  placed  at  MVS  or  PHS  during  the 
period  of  this  report.   Ninety-nine  youths  would  have  needed  some 
type  of  community  placement  with  a  level  of  restrictiveness  below 
that  of  secure  care,  and  184  would  have  been  placed  in  an 
appropriate  community  alternative. 


TABLE  4 

SECURE  CARE  GUIDELINE  SCORES  FOR  YOUTH  PLACED 

IN  MONTANA  SECURE  FACILITIES:   MARCH  1991  -  MARCH  1992 


TOTAL  YOUTH 

HIGH  SCORES  (12  +) 

Evaluation 
Regular  Commit 
RPV 
Holds 


Female 

Male 

Tot 

n    % 

n 

% 

N 

123 

296 

419 

13   11% 

122 

41% 

135 

4 

15 

19 

9 

77 

86 

0 

28 

28 

0 

2 

2 

32% 


MEDIUM  SCORES  (8  ■ 
Evaluation 

Regular  Commit 
RPV 
Holds 

-  ID 

18 

7 

11 

0 

0 

LOW  SCORES  (below 

Evaluation 
Regular  Commit 
RPV 
Holds 

8) 

> 

91 

70 
21 
0 
0 

15% 


745 


81 

27% 

99 

34 

41 

34 

45 

12 

12 

1 

1 

93 

31% 

184 

41 

111 

27 

28 

12 

12 

5 

5 

24% 


* 


44< 


*scores  for  4  males  were  unable  to  be  determined. 
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Since  the  1993  legislative  session,  the  Juvenile  Corrections 
Division  has  devoted  funds  and  effort  to  develop  programs  at  the 
community  level  to  assist  in  responding  to  local  youth 
delinquency  issues.   To  date,  nine  programs  have  been  developed 
in  nine  judicial  districts. 

Each  project  is  conceived,  developed,  and  implemented  as  a  result 
of  cooperative  planning  between  Juvenile  Corrections  and  Youth 
Court  workers.   Funding  and  project  evaluation  is  provided  by 
Juvenile  Corrections  Division  staff. 

The  goal  of  this  emphasis  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  youth  being 
returned  to  correctional  facilities  as  well  as  provide  early 
intervention  for  community  at-risk  youth. 

The  attached  "Program  Update"  is  a  brief  description  of  the 
projects  currently  in  operation. 
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PROGRAM  UPDATES 

-  Fergus  County  -  Mike  Otto  &  Kim  Gray  -    This  program  started 
up  the  first  of  June,  1994,  with  2  trackers  working  evenings  and 
weekends  deterring  high  risk  youths  from  further  criminal 
activity,  by  providing  intensive  supervision  and/or  home 
electronically  monitored  detention  if  necessary.    Each  tracker 
presently  is  involved  with  5  adolescents.    Mike  reports  that  he  is 
impressed  with  the  response  of  the  families  taking  more  of  an 
active  role  in  monitoring  their  youth,  since  the  implementation  of 
this  program. 

-  Lewis  &  Clark  County  Intensive  Supervision  Program  -  Dick 
Meeker  &  John  Madsen  -   This  program  has  been  functioning 
since  last  fall.    The  program  goal  is  to  provide  early  intervention 
with  high  risk  youth  and  deter  them  from  entering  deeper  in  the 
justice  system.    There  are  two  trackers  working  7  days  a  week 
with  high  risk  adolescents.    It  is  felt  that  the  program  is  having  a 
positive  impact  on  those  youths  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
removed  from  their  homes.  Weekly  contacts  are  also  made  with 
the  youth's  parents  or  guardian,  as  well  as  monthly  consultations 
with  the  schools  system. 

-  Cascade  County  -  Dick  Boutilier  &  Dave  Peterson  -    The 
community  continues  to  show  a  great  deal  of  support  for  this 
program,  as  demonstrated  the  Business  Improvement  District 
donating  a  Community  Block  Grant  to  the  program  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  school  materials  for  the  day  treatment  aspect 
of  this  program.    The  numbers  for  the  summer  months  averaged 
10  adolescents  daily,  for  5  days  a  week.    Staff  feel  this  early 
intervention  technique  is  beginning  to  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  youth  coming  into  the  Juvenile  justice  program  early  on, 
by  providing  direct  consequences  for  their  delinquent  behaviors. 


-  Lincoln  County  After  School  Supervision  Program  -  Marie 
Studebaker  &  Steve  Harrel  -    The  goal  of  this  program  is  to 
address  the  skill  deficits  that  affect  the  majority  of  the  youth 
entering  the  juvenile  justice  system.    Statistical  data  reinforces 
the  need  to  have  early  intervention  with  delinquent  youth,  to 
prevent  truancy  and  keep  them  in  the  school  system  by 
developing  the  academic  levels  they  need  to  continue 
competency  skill  building.    The  program  serves  up  to  12  youths, 
3:30  -  9:30,  5  days  a  week,    until  the  youth  completes  90  days. 
The  county  is  assisting  with  the  cost  of  the  meals  provided  the 
youth. 

-  Missoula  County  Intensive  School  Monitoring  Project  -  Glen 
Welch  &  Tom  Pinsonneault/Steve  McEwen  -  This  program 
continues  to  have  a  dual  purpose.    Primarily,  2  staff  work  on  job 
sites  with  6-10  adolescents,  20  hours  a  week,  cleaning  up  various 
areas  around  the  city.    This  summer,  they  also  assisted  the 
Missoula  Childrens  Theater  by  building  props,  setting  up  for  plays 
and  cleaning  up  the  grounds.    The  youth  continue  to  clean  up 
trails,  parks,  hospital  grounds  and  graffiti.    The  other  part  of  this 
program  focuses  on  school  intervention,  with  a  staff  person 
attending  student  and  administrative  staffings  of  high  risk 
students  assisting  with  their  involvement  in  the  academic  process. 

-  Gallatin  County  Diversion  Program  -  Dave  Gates  &  John 
Madsen   -    The  Family  Assessment  Program  provides  each  referral 
of  high  risk  families  to  3  assessment  sessions  by  a  Licensed 
Therapist  for  up  to  3  hours.    The  program  motivated  the  families 
so  much,  that  they  requested  parenting  classes.    Since  no  local 
agencies  provide  classes  for  developing  and  enhancing  these 
skills,  the  program  providers  have  now  incorporated  this  service 
and  are  providing  a  weekly  class  for  6  families  for  6  weeks. 


-  Flathead  County  Home  Intervention  Program  -  Pat  Warneke  & 
Steve  Harrel  -    The  focus  of  this  program  continues  to  be  early 
intervention  for  those  youth  coming  into  the  justice  system  by 
screening  out  the  high  risk  youth  and  their  families.    Statistical 
data  reinforces  that  those  youths  in  the  program  did  not  move 
deeper  in  the  system.    Those  entering  probation  status  and  those 
on  probation  were  deterred  and  did  not  have  to  be  placed  in  out 
of  home  care.    Staff  saw  significant  improvements  in  the 
"emotional  attitude"  of  those  families  intervened  with. 

-  Custer  County  -  Sonny  Butts  -    The  focus  of  this  program  is  to 
provide  structured  work  programs  along  with  positive  role 
modeling  for  up  to  20  youth  for  20  hours  weekly.    Youth  are 
referred  who  are  at  high  risk  for  going  deeper  in  the  juvenile 
justice  system  and  the  goal  is  to  hold  the  youth  accountable  for 
their  behaviors  and  provide  better  problem  solving  skills.    Work 
areas  include  parks/recreational  areas/  roadways  and  ditches, 
parking  lots  and  senior  citizen  projects.   Although  the  program  is 
only  in  its  third  month,  the  support  from  the  county 
commissioners  and  various  service  agencies  has  been  very 
supportive. 

-  Yellowstone  County  -  Ted  Lechner  &  Kim  Cray  -    This  program 
focuses  on  providing  wrap  around  services  for  those  youth 
entering  the  justice  system  who  are  diagnosed  as  conduct 
disordered  adolescents.    Staff  are  working  with  the  Spring  Creek 
School  Program  to  provide  Family  Support,  Individual  Therapy, 
Behavioral  Management  Therapy  and  Croup  Therapy  to  youth 
seen  as  high  risk  to  prevent  out  of  home  placements,  or 
movement  deeper  in  the  juvenile  justice  system.    The  program 
serves  up  to  12  youths,  and  is  a  partnership  effort  with  School 
District  #  2,  Community  Mental  Health  and  Managing  Resources 
Montana. 


